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TO ADVERTISERS. 





On Monday next, Tue Tatter will begin to admit Advertisements, but 
under such an arrangement of its letter-press as will take nothing from 
the reader. 


This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 

- Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tur Tatrer devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every ApverrtisE- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c., and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persons who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received at the TatLer Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 


Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynext, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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An Essay on the State of the Country, in Respect to the Condition and 
Conduct of the Husbandry Labourers, and to the Consequences likely 
to result therefrom. Pp. 16. [Not for sale. ] 

Tis pamphlet we take to be from the same hand that wrote the 

“ Letter to a Minister of State respecting Taxes on Knowledge.” 

It is full of startling matter; and like everything now said, written, 

and done, makes us glad that a certain great question has been 

brought forward in a manner indicative of a right progress. We 
again have to differ with the author respecting the extent of igno- 
rance which he attributes to the rick-burners: indeed we think he 
differs with himself, when he admits that the rick-burning has 
obtained its end, and that the hopelessness of all attempts to reduce 
wages has forced the consideration of the state of the country into 
the only channels of argument that can do it good. How is this 
state to be generally and briefly described ? Unquestionably thus :— 

There is a church and an aristocracy, that have enormously too 

much: there is a middle class, part of which have much more than 

enough; part, the proper work and the proper leisure; and all, 
enough to subsist upon somehow or other :—finally, there is the 
poor class, who are forced to work over much, and to eat (for the 
most part) too little; and the intelligence of these has increased 
with their misery. The Tories,—fat fools!—their blood whirling 
with the confidence of their beef and port, are for driving matters to 
extremities, and having a fight. They would fain have their palaces 
burnt about their ears, as the ricks were,— 

** All to adorn sweet Castle Hyde!” 
After which, like the idiot in Johnson, they would “ go and lie all 
night on the bridge.” The Whigs, made doubly sensible of the 
value of their theories of liberty by the frenzy of the Tories, and 
not the less incited to carry them into practice in order to render 
hopeless the return of the others to office (and it was a masterly 
and gallant measure), have declared for the people, in the hope of 
tranquilly settling the question, and saving their coronets. Well: 
we believe it now may be tranquilly settled, let the Tories rage as 
they please, or even succeed in some immediate effort. It is suffi- 
cient that the whole aristocracy, all over wealthy and over idle, have 
not agreed to exasperate the whole democracy, all sharpened in 
intellect, and a great many starving. A reformed Parliament will 
meet, and 7ithes will go directly. That will be the first conces- 
sion,—the first step towards giving back to the poor some of the 

“crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table.” A thousand footmen 

will be in a state of consternation ; and tens of thousands of hard- 





working labourers will look up, and see “the day of their redemp- 
tion drawing nigh.’ Rent would have gone before, if the Whigs had 
not saved the Tories. What is to be done next, we shall not 
guess; but at all events, the too little must be made greater, and the 
too much must disburse (thank God! they need not “ bleed’). To 
the just appreciation, and therefore to the tranquillity, of this 
inevitable consummation the author of the pamphlet before us would 
fain contribute; and to this end he writes, among many other things 
worth reading, as follows :— 


‘ Since workmen, by the repeal of the laws which forbade them 
to combine either to raise their wages, or to regulate the hours of 
working, have been repealed, they have generally abstained from 
doing mischief to the machines or other property of their employers ; 
very little mischief in this way has been done since the final repeal 
of these laws in 1826, and that little was done only by the most 
ignorant of them. No doubt need be entertained that, when some- 
what better informed, as workmen cannot fail to be, all such unjus- 
tifiable proceedings will wholly cease.* 

‘ Vast numbers of working people are convinced that destruction 
of machines and other property must diminish, and cannot increase, 
the “quantity of employment, and this conviction will become 
general. 

‘ Labourers’ in husbandry have not been able to associate as 
workmen have done, and thus they have been debarred the opportu- 
nities which workmen have had to instruct one another. Workmen 
have been free agents in comparison with husbandry labourers, who 
have had no will of their own. They have been interfered with in 
every possible way ; they have been controlled and regulated in a 
manner which tended to increase their number disproportionately 
to employment, depressed them lower and lower, and kept them in 
a state of ignorance, which deprived them even of the hope of bet- 
tering their condition; it prevented their understanding their rela- 
tive situation, as they might have been taught to understand it; and 
at length drove them to commit enormities, by which they expected 
to draw attention to their condition; they resorted to intimidation 
in the only way which, to them, seemed likely, even for a moment, 
to be effectual; they knew that any attempt to intimidate, by 
merely showing themselves in numbers, would be useless ; the time 
had long gone by, when such proceedings could have been of any 
use to them; and some, more desperate than others, set an exam- 
ple to all, which all could understand, and all were likely to follow, 
or to countenance; they set fire to stacks and barns; and yet 
when they commenced this course of proceeding, it was more from 
despair than hope, and, probably (it may, indeed, almost be said 
certainly), without contemplating the increase of wages to which it 
led. The mischievous and lamentable example was followed; the 
intimidation it produced was at once apparent; advantage was 
taken of it, and increase of wages was demanded and obtained. 
Farmers have been compelled to sign agreements, and promise to 
give wages which they cannot afford to pay. The labourers ac- 
knowledge this, but say they cannot afford to starve any longer, and 
starve they will not. 

‘ This, then, is the state of the case: wages are demanded and 
paid, which, if they come from profit, must ruin the farmers. Far- 
mers must have a reasonable profit, or they must cease to carry on 
their business; the cannot have a reasonable profit, or any profit at 
all, if, besides paying the wages demanded, they pay Tirues, Ren, 
Taxes, and Rares. 

‘ Will intimidation cease? Will labourers desist from demanding 
wages which farmers cannot afford to pay? The answers are— 
No, they will not desist; intimidation will not cease. There may 
be, and most likely there will be, intervals of peace, or rather cessa- 
tions of hostilities; but attempts to reduce wages, will again pro- 
duce the burning of farm produce. 

* Much has been said of the efficacy of talking and writing to the 
husbandry labourers ; but these at present would be utterly useless, 
as to any immediate effects to be produced on them. They should 
long since have been taught, it is too late to expect immediate good 
consequences from talking to men circumstanced as they are; their 


* A very short time ago, in conversation with some workmen who were 
complaining of the machinery used in their trade, they were asked—** Why 
do you not, like the husbandry labourers, break and burn the machinery ?” 
The reply was—‘* NO, we will commit no violence: besides, some of the 
masters would be very much obliged to us for destroying their machines : 
many of them are almost out of date, in consequence of recent improvements 
they would make the county pay as much money for their old machines as 
would enable them to replace them with the newest and most improved. 
No, no! we know better than that.” 
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object is an increase of wages, and this, to them, has become past, 
present, and future; they carry their reasoning no further. Talk 
to one of these men with the half-crown in his fist, which he has 
received for his day’s labour ; tell him of the mischief of burning 
stacks, and extorting wages he knows the farmer cannot afford to 
pay, and the chances are ten to one, that he will show the conse- 
quence of his conduct, by exhibiting the money, and reply to your 
arguments by laughing in your face. 

‘ To expect a permanent cessation of stack-burning, anda fall of 
theJlabourer’s wages, which stack-burning has extorted, is unreasona- 
ble; and he who does expect it will probably be disappointed. 

* What, then, may a reasonable man calculate upon as the result ? 
Let us enquire. 

‘1. Labourers obtain from farmers wages which they cannot 
afford to pay, if they are also to pay Tithes, Rent, Tuxes, and 
Rates. 

‘2. If farmers pay these wages, and pay them they must, they 
cannot long continue either to pay 7ithes or Rent* in full, if, 
indeed they can pay much or anything towards either ; the deficiency 
must therefore fall on the parsons and landlords. The immediate 
terror from withholding tithes and rent, will be less than that which 
compels them to pay the increased wages and rates; add to which, 
that they will calculate on the protection of the labourers, to whom 
they pay good wages, against both parsons and landlords. 

‘3. But if tithes and rents are not paid, or paid only in part, the 
incomes of parsons and landlords will either be wholly or partly 
destroyed, and they will be compelled to discharge servants, to pur- 
chase fewer articles from tradesmen, and to consume fewer manu- 
factured goods. 

‘4, The business of tradesmen and manufacturers must therefore 
fall off! and they, too, will discharge servants and working people: 
many of these must come upon the parish, for it will be impossible 
for them to procure employment, and the poor-rate will increase as 
the ability to pay it decreases.+ 

‘5. Thus poverty and misery will increase amongst servants and 
workpeople, the profits of their employers will fall, embarrass- 
ment will come on, and when this has proceeded to a certain 
length, the trading and manufacturing portion of the people will 
refuse to pay taxes. 


‘6. Whenever any considerable portion of the people shall refuse 


to pay taxes, the example will be immediately followed, Govern- 


ment will be left without revenue, and be unable to maintain itself 


any longer. 

‘7. If, then, husbandry labourers cannot be put back again to 
the pauper allowance, nor the number of the people be diminished 
to that for which profitable employment can be found, a Revolution 
is inevitable. 

‘ Some of these statements may require elucidation. 

“;Thefffirst and second need no comment; they will it is con- 
cluded, be admitted. 

* The labourers have, in many places, learned them so well, that 
they have told the farmers not again to pay ¢ithes in money, but to 
set them out, and leave the rest to them; and they have cautioned 
farmers not to pay rent beyond their means, and to rely on them 
for protection. It is fully admitted by intelligent persons, residing 
in the counties where burnings have been most frequent, that very 
many farmers and others, if they do not make common cause with 
the labourers, tolerate their proceedings, and look forward to the 
time when their assistance will be expected, to protect them from 
the consequences of omitting to pay tithes and rent. 

‘To the matter contained in the remaining statements, many 
objections have been made: they may all, however, be resolved 
into this: That inasmuch as the husbandry labourers will, in con- 
sequence of increased wages, be enabled to purchase the goods which 
the parsons and landlords used to purchase, trade will not decline, as 
has been predicted ; and if trade does not decline, the consequences 
mentioned will not follow. This statement contains a fallacy. The 
labourers and their families will no longer be only half-fed, whilst 
in employment. On the contrary, they and their families will be 
well fed; their number is very large, and the quantity of food they 
will consume must be very great ; it will be an immense quantity, in 
addition to that which they have been accustomed to consume, and 
the increase of wages will be nearly all expended in food. They 
will no doubt purchase more articles of coarse clothing; but this, 
when compared with the quantity the parsons and landlords used, 
including, as ought to be done, their families, servants, and depend- 
ents of all sorts, will be but a small quantity; and the same may be 
said of traders and manufacturers, their servants and work-people, 
who will be discharged, and reduced to abject poverty. 


* All the farm produce, and all the commodities which can go to 
wages, without destroying profits and putting an end to business, is 
a certain proportionable quantity. This quantity is by no means 
sufficient, plentifully to feed all the people who are employed, and 
are able and willing to work. All that is produced at home, and 


* © Tt has been concluded, from calculations made to ascertain the fact, 
that an increase of one shilling per head per day, to every husbandry la- 
bourer above eighteen years of age, with a proportional rise to all below 
that age, and to women, and including only those who are actually em- 
ployed, amounts to a sum greater than the whole rental received from land 

¢ ‘If the condition of husbandry labourers should improve faster than 
servants, and work-pepple are compelled to come upon the parish, the poor- 
rate may for some time decrease, but it will soon again increase, and far 
exceed any amount it has hitherto reached. 


some which is procured from abroad, is consumed; and yet hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons have not enough. 

* The whole quantity of everything eatable, which has been con- 
sumed by the labourers and working-people, has been unequally 
divided— 

‘1. Amongst many who have had enough. 

‘2. Amongst a larger number who have not had enough, 

‘ 3. Amongst many more who have not had nearly enough. 

‘4. Amongst many who have been more than half-starved. 

‘5. Amongst many who have had such small quantities that the 
have died, either of starvation, or of the diseases which bad foo 
in small quantities, have either produced or rendered fatal. 

‘ From_this statement, which will be denied by no observing man, 
it is plain that if an equal distribution were made, none would have 
enough. 

‘ Husbandry labourers and their families, generally, have not had 
enough even whilst employed, if all of them were now to have 
enough ; and if they, too, for whom no employment can be found 
are to have, as is demanded, an increased allowance, the whole of 
the difference of the additional quantity they will consume must be 
taken from others, and misery will spread all over the country. A 
different distribution, it must be remembered, is not an increase in 
the quantity to be distributed; * it can only be taken from one 
description of persons, from a vast number who cannot afford to 
have their usual quantity diminished, to be given to another descrip. 
tion of persons, who doubtless very much need it. 

‘ As the increase of wages*received by the husbandry labourers 
will be expended almost wholly in food, and as the parsons, land- 
lords, tradesmen, and others, will be compelled to consume fewer 
commodities, the decrease in the demand for commodities will be 
very great.t 

‘ Let us endeavour, rapidly, to trace the consequences. 

* The demand for tradesmen’s goods being on the whole dimi- 
nished, the quantity of business done will be lessened; but trades- 
men struggle hard under such circumstances; they exert themselves 
to an extent scarcely to be conceived, to prevent a decrease in the 
quantity of business they had been accustomed to transact. Each 
will endeavour to supplant his neighbour by underselling him; but 
this can only be done by lessening profits; and the contention to 
retain old customers, and to procure new customers, will ruin a 
large number of tradesmen; and the same will be the result to 
manufacturers. As business continues to decline, and profits be- 
come less and less, tradesmen and manufacturers must discharge 
servants and work-people in great numbers, for whom no employ- 
ment will be found. All persons employed in commerce, and 
dealers of all sorts, will be affected in the same way; and the con- 
sequences as they regard those persons will also be the same. Com- 
petition for employment amongst discharged servants and working- 
people, will lower wages, and produce a state of misery hitherto 
unknown. This appears to be a necessary, and consequently an 
inevitable result. But this state would not be patiently endured 
by either the working-people or their employers; and long before 
the misery of the working people became general, or their employers 
were ruined, an outcry would be heard, and the housekeepers, who 
have always had, and always must have, the power of the state in 
their hands, would refuse to pay taxes, and the Government would 
come to its end.’ 

Which refusal of taxes may a Reformed Parliament avert, by 
such anticipations, as may convert huge and forced tribute into 
light, reasonable, and willing assistance. 


? 


* The distribution being altered as described, the price of food will rise, 
as the price of everything else from decrease of demand falls ; and this 
would put out of employment many who are retained by persons not en- 
gaged in business, who are neither parsons nor landlords. The fall in the 
price of commodities, under these circumstances, will not compensate the 
rise in the price of food. The different distribution of food will, to some 
extent, tend to increase the quantity of food imported ; and this is, as far as 
it goes, a mitigating circumstance; but as it does not at all invalidate the 
argument, it is therefore unnecessary to show how it would have this ten- 
dency, or to take any further notice of it. 

+ The price of food will rise, and the price of commodities will fall, and 
this will throw many out of employment who are now retained by persons 
who are neither parsons nor landlords, nor engaged in business. The fall 
in the price of commodities will not compensate the rise in the price of food. 








SinGLE-LeGGED Lapies.—The “ received position” among the 
ladies of Smyrna, is to sit with one leg on the sofa bent under 
them, and the other hanging over the edge—(the sofas are far too 
high for it to touch the ground.) You will see in this strange attl- 
tude, half a dozen ladies, sitting side by side on a long sofa. And 
a Frenchman who saw for the first time in his life, this unipedal 
exhibition, had reason to ask, “ Si les belles dames de Smyrne 
wavaient qu'une janhe?”—Muac Farlane’s Constantinople.—( This 
reminds one of the story in Boccaccio, of the Cook and the Crane; 
in which the former having been tempted, by its fine savour, to eat 
one of the legs of the bird which he had dressed for his master’s 
dinner, was called to account for serving it up in that imperiect 
state; and boldly answered that cranes had but one leg. To con- 
vince his master, he proposed to show him some of the living birds. 
The master acquiesced, the birds were sleeping, and one leg only 
was visible ; but a cry of /uish soon awakened them, and discovered 
the second. The cook, however, was not at a loss for an answer: 


—he objected that his master had not cried Auish to the roasted bird. 








The Frenchman should have cried Auish to the ladies of Smyrna.] 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





- PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Draoury Lane.—A Grand Musical Performance. 





Drury Lane. 

We cannot say much for the main part of what we heard at the 
Oratorio last night. Not that some of the singers, and of the 
pieces too, were not excellent ; but, as we before observed, there is 
so much ordinary matter mixed up with them, and bad music, 
though not exciting like good, is so wearisome a repose after it, 
that we can never sit out half of one of these entertainments with- 
out getting tired. We are sorry we arrived in time only to hear 
the conclusion of Total Eclipse, sung by Mr Branam,—written by 
one of the greatest of musicians, blind, to the words of one of the 
greatest of poets, blind also. 

“ O loss of sight, &c. 

Total eclipse! No sun, no moon, no stars : 


Dark, dark, irrecoverably dark, 
Dark ’mid the blaze of noon.” 


We are ashamed at not remembering the passage, or being able to 
call to mind how much of it is set by HanpEL. Mutton, in the 
case of Samson, was describing his own,—one of the English Sam- 
sons, who pulled down the House of Lords. It is said that on one 
occasion, while presiding in the orchestra at the performance of this 
composition, HANDEL was so moved, that the tears were seen 
pouring out of his blind eyes. Mr Branam would not have 
diminished them. 

There was a great deal too much Ross1n1 in this night’s enter- 
tainment. His “ gravities” are not so good as his “ gaieties,” 
especially in the choral part. He has too much 





‘ Gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder.’ 

We cannot think more highly,—nor indeed so much so,—of M. Von 
Weser’s Grand Scene—‘ Oh, tis a glorious sight to see!’ It is a 
literal, vulgar composition, of loud and soft, all obvious and old. 
And Spoytini’s Grand Overture to Olympia disappointed us. We 
knew nothing of him but from the Overture to Semiramide, which 
we heard the first night of these performances, and which it has 
been upon our conscience to have omitted noticing. We thought 
there was wonderful energy and movement in that Overture. It 


The success which La Mia Dorabella met with the other night, 
suggested, we suppoége, this addition to the laughing stock. It is a 
capital good one, short and sweet; and fairly set the house in a 
sympathetic roar, twice, nay three times ; for it was twice encored. 
The performers were Miss Hucues, Sincuarr, and Pxituips, 
all of whom duly played their parts, but particularly Pariips, who 
threw himself so heartily into the spirit of the thing, that the 
English audience fancied he could not help himself; and part 
of their enjoyment was evidently occasioned by that notion. 
It is possible that the lively fancy of this singer might really 
have thus carried him away; but it is a curious instance of the 
ordinary gravity of our countrymen, that would attribute his 
admirable performance only to his being unable to help laugh- 
ing, and not to his relish of the composition. 
were, doubtless, 


However, there 
many who understood him too. At all 
events, the audience were themselves fairly carried out of 
their usual temperance of enjoyment. The first encore was 
uproarious. As to the second, which was not wanting in viva- 
city either, we shall make bold to lay claim to a part in it. 
The glory of helping the people to a good thing in this world is not 
to be lost. We shall waive our claims on the Ministers for having 
advocated Reform these twenty years. We shall say nothing of 
the wear and tear we have gone through in the service of the free- 
dom of discussion and liberal opinion of all sorts. But nothing 
shall induce us to conceal, that it was we, whose lifted up and most 
additional encore finally brought the question of a third per- 
formance of Vadasi via di qua to a successful issue, and so made 
an English audience thrice happy in one evening. om 








CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES*OF TALLEYRAND.—* Talleyrand’s 
countenance,” added the Emperor, “ is so immoveable, that nothing 
can ever be read in it. Lannes and Murat used jokingly to say 
of him, that, if while he was speaking to you, some one should 
come behind him and give him a kick, his countenance would betray 
no indication of the aftront.”—M. de Talleyrand is mild and even 
endearing in his domestic habits. His servants, and the individuals 
in his employment, are attached and devoted to him. Among his 
intimate friends, he willingly and good-humouredly speaks of his 
ecclesiastic profession. He one day expressed his dislike af a tune 
which was played in his hearing. He said he had a great horror of 
it: it recalled to his recollection the time when he was obliged to 
practise church-music, and to sing at a desk. On another occasion, 
one of his intimate friends was telling a story during supper, while 
M. de Talleyrand was engaged in thought, and seemed inattentive 





was like an army of cavalry going to battle. There is energy in 
the Overture to Olympia, and some hint of a like character; but it 
struck us as common-place, compared with the other. SponTini 
has a fine way of making the upper notes of his wind instruments 
tell over the rest,—like a sort of continued and stormy hilarity. 
We fancy him able to set Polyphemus’s reeds to music, blowing 
from the top of Mount /Etna, and making the waters whistle back 
over the beach. 

Mrs Wayterr sang very prettily the Hymn of Eve; and Miss 
Pearson was to have sung Come ever smiling Liberty, but some 
injudicious person (probably the same who has done it before, and 
whose good-nature ought to be more discreet) provoked opposition 
by the sudden and solitary vehemence of his applause before-hand. 
He clapped as if he had been fairly stung with transport by antici- 
pation. Now there is unfortunately an opinion prevalent among 
the frequenters of the theatre, that this young lady, however well 
she may be grounded in the rudiments of her art, has been too 
prominently or prematurely brought forward; and though the 
clapping gave rise to more, and the audience ultimately encouraged 
her all they could, yet the hissing it also gave rise to, made her 
burst into tears, antl rendered her unable to proceed. We hope 
her friends will be more discreet another time. They should do it, 
if only to save her from the equivocal pathos of the tears; which 
her enemies will be as ready to set down to the account of spleen 
and anger, as her encouragers of sensibility. Miss Pearson after- 
wards sung in a duct with Miss Russet, and had recovered herself 
sufficiently to obtain applause. 


But the best thing we heard was a Laughing Trio from Martini. 


to the conversation. In the course of the story, the speaker hap- 
pened to say in a lively manner, of some one whom he had named, 
“ that fellow is a comical rogue; he is a married priest.” Talley- 
rand, roused by these words, seized a spoon, plunged it hastily into 
the dish before him, and with a threatening aspect, called out to 
him, “ Mr Such-a-one, will you have some spinage ?” The person 
who was telling the story was confounded, and all the party burst 
into a fit of laughter, M. de Talleyrand as well as the rest.—Zas 
Casas’ Journal. 


Tue Nationa Dest.—The Emperor concluded with these re- 
markable observations :—“ England and France held in their hands 
the fate of the world; and particularly that of European civiliza- 
tion. What injury did we not do each other! What good might 
we not have done! Under Pitt’s system we desolated the world ; 
and what has been the result? You imposed on France a tax of 
fifteen hundred millions of francs, and raised it by means of Cos- 
sacks. I laid a tax of seven thousand millions on you, and made 
you raise it with your own hands, by your Parliament. Even now, 
after the victory you have obtained, who can tell whether you may 
not, sooner or later, sink under the weight of such a burden ? 
With Fox’s system, we should have understood each other, we 
should have accomplished and preserved the emancipation of na- 
tions, the dominion of principles. Europe would have presented 
but asingle fleet, and a single army. We might have ruled the 
world. We might every where have established peace and prospe- 
rity, either by dint of force or persuasion.—Yes, I repeat, what 
mischief have we done! What good might we not have effected !”” 
—Las Cases’ Journal.—{It is melancholy to think, that if this great 
soldier had been as great a man in other respects as he fancied 
himself, he alone might have done all this, by maintaining a repub- 
lic, and leading the intellect and conscious right of the world.] 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thought our friends had become singularly slack in their epistolary 
favours. Last night we received a packet of letters, which had evident} 
been accumulating in the publisher’s box ; butwe got them so late, that we 
must defer them until our next. 
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628 THE TATLER. 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 








An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 
LA CENERENTOLA. 
[By Ross1n1]}. 
The Principal Characters by Mrs WOOD, (late Miss PATON.) 
Madame CASTELLI, Mademoiselle FELIANI, Signor DAVID, 
Signor LABLACHE, Signor De ANGELI, and Signor DE BEGNIS. 


After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir WaLteR Scortr’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
(By M. DesHayeEs.] 
The Music by Signor Costa. 

The Principal Characters by Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Kaniel, 
Mademoiselle Clara, | Mademoiselle Proche, Mademoiselle Zoe Beaupre, 
and Madame Montessu, 

Mesdames J. Mersie, De Vis, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, 
Lydia, Clari, &c. 

M. Lefebvre, M.Simon, M. Emile, M.Gouriet, M. Venafra, 
M.O’Brien, M. Edouard, M. George, M. D’Albert, M. Bertram, M. Hunt, 
and M. Paul. 

With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





Lord By Rron’s Tragedy of 


WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 
Josephine, Mrs AUCIT. Ide Stialenheim, Miss FAUCIT. 
Werner, Mr MABREADY. Ulric, Mr WALLACK. Gabdr, Mr COOPER. 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK. Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, 

Henric, Mr SALTER. Eric, Mr C. JONES. 

Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT. Rodolph, Mr COOKE. 
Arnheim, Mr FENTON. Meister, Mr EATON. Ludwig, Mr CATHIE. 

Herman, Mr HONNER, 


After which will be exhibited the splendid 


DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stan FieLp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. : 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Creyola.—Domo D’Ossola.—F ariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 


DECORUM ; OR, VERY SUSPICIOUS. 
Mrs Fussleton, Mrs Faucit. Miss Gray, Mrs C. Jones. Emma, Miss Faucit. 
Piminy, Mrs Orger. rs Brown, Mrs Webster, 
Mr Fussleton, Mr Farren. Mr Bogle, Mr Harley. Frederick Chester, Mr Howard, 
Timothy, Mr Salter. Mr Brown, Mr Eaton. William, Mr Honner. 


On Monday, Brutus ; Perfection ; and Masaniello. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





The Opera of 
CINDERELLA. 
The Music, by Rossini. 

Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. 
Thisbe, Miss HUGHES. Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 
Felix, Mr WILSON. Baron Pumpolino, Mr G. PENSON. 
Alidoro, Mr G. STANSBURY. Dandini, Mr MORLEY. 
Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 


To conclude with the Grand Comic Pantomime, calléd 


HARLEQUIN FAT AND HARLEQUIN FAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.] 
Columbine, Miss L. Johnstone. 
Harlequins, Mr Keeley and Mr Ellar. 
Clown, Mr Paulo, antaloon, Mr Barnes. 


On Monday, [By Command of their Majesties] Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 


THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs DALY. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. ’ 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 


KIND INTENTIONS. 
Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmings. 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews. 


To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 


BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M.Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ. Reeve, MrSanders, MrCharles, Mr Wisp, 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, Mr Lae ge Mr Paulo, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, MrV. Webster, MrS8. Smith. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





An Entire New Burletta, to be called 


MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL—~— 
Mrs Headly, Mrs EDWIN. Mrs Crawley, Mrs KNIGHT, 
; Rosa Crawley, Miss LANGLEY. Lucy, Miss STEWART. 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr FREDERICKS. Mr Crawley, Mr COOPER. 
Mr Leach, Mr W. VINING. Lothario Leach, Mr COLLIER. 
Mr Welford, Mr NEWCOMBE. Charles Welford, Mr BROUGHAM. 
Thomas, Mr HITCHINSON. 


After which, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitlea 


OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoumAN’s, by Mr PLANCHE and Mr C, Dance,] 
revious to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. 


To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 


{From M. Scrise’s “ Baiser av Porrevur.”} 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Characters by Miss Sydney, Miss Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, 
Mr Spagnoletti, Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. 


To conclude with an entirely New Burletta, to be called 


THE GRENADIER. 
(By H. Bayxy, Esq. , 
The Overture and Two of the Songs, by Mr S. Nelson. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, ‘‘ O, they march'd through 
the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, MrFredericks. Will Wilks, Mr Raymond 





QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 


A Musical Entertainment, called, 


MRS G . 
The Music by Mr Harroway. 
Mrs G—. Mrs GLOVER. Mariette, Miss GARRICK. 
Mrs Tendre, Mrs GARRICK. Mrs Perigorge, Miss WELLS. 
Miss Felicite Ronjon, Miss STOHWASSER. 

Mr Timid Tendre, Mr SMITH. Mr Perigorge, Mr. MUNROE. 
Mr Alexis Chassee, Mr FORRESTER. Peter, Mr G. SMITH. 
Corporal Cartouche, Mr LEJEUNE. Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. RUSSELL. 

The Incidental Dances by the Corps de Ballet. 





To which will be added, a New Comic Piece, in Two Acts, entitled 
TACT. 
[By M. Bagnett.] 
The Music, by J. A. Barnett. 
The Characters by Miss Stohwasser, Mrs Humby, MrSmith, Mr Munroe, 
Mr Spencer, Mr Forrester, Mr Tilbury, Mr Taylor, Mr J. Conquest, 
and Mr J. Russell. 


To conclude with a New Operatic Piece, entitled 


GALATEA. 

From Gay’s Serenata. With Hanve’s Music, arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
Principal Characters by Miss Vernon, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Humby, Mr Bennett, 
Mr J. Ruussell, Mr Spencer, MrG. Smith, Mr Munroe, 

Mr G. Lejune, and Mr E. Seguin. 

And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 

The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, &c. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE FIRE RAISER, OR THE HAUNTED MOOR. 
The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDAN, 
Miss NICOL, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr ALMAR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 
Mr C. HILL, MrGOUGH, MrVALE, MrEDWIN, Mr ROGERS, 

Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS. 


After which, an entirely New Broad Farcical One Act Drama, entitled 


can in 
[By J. ALerep and C, Z, BaRNetT.] 
Principal Characters by Miss Vincent, Miss Rumens, Mr Vale, MrC. Hill, 
Mr Honner, Mr Williams, Mr Rogers, Mr Gough, Mr Asbury, Messrs. Young, &c- 


To conclude with the admired Melo-Drama, entitled 


THE INCHCAPE BELL. 
[By E. Firzeat, Esq.) 
The Characters by Miss Scott, Miss Jordan, Mrs Vale, Miss Rumens, Mr Gough, 
Mr D. Pitt. Mr C. Hill, MrHonner, Mr Vale, and Mr Rogers. 





Conure THEATRE.—De L’Orme—The Old Oak Chest. 
—The Death of Christophe. 

SavLER’s WELLS THEATRE.—The Wreck. — The Tale 
of Mystery. 





Published by J. Onwuyvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold 
by J. Cuappet,—Errincuam Wirson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regentstreet ; J.Fierp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mansi, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 

C. and W. Reyne t, Printers ,Broad street, Golden square, 
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